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out much about them. He is not omni- 
scient. Mr. Flagg pointed this out, when 
he challenged American story-writers to 
"authorstrate" a few of his drawings, 
and see what the job was like. 

Realism is unessential to the illus- 
trator's work. It is not even valued. 
A poster of a Red Cross nurse with her 
hair rippling down her shoulders meets 
with popular approval. True, nurses are 
not permitted this exuberant simplicity; 
but it is a good old rule of melodrama, 
established before traiaed ntirses were 
thought of, that a woman, if she wants 
to be pathetic or beseeching, must let 
down her hair. Who cares for veracity 
when sentiment is at stake! 

A well-known writer recently published 
a tale which had for its high light the 
impression made upon a woman of 
wealth by the skirt-fitter in a New York 
establishment. This fitter was so skil- 
ful, and so necessary to her department, 
that she defied all rules and regula- 
tions, wore shabby clothes, steel-rimmed 
spectacles, and a black sateen apron, 



and had the general appearance of an 
elderly seamstress in a small country 
town. Here surely was a simple situa- 
tion. Why should the illustrator have 
depicted the little work-woman with 
fluffy hair, side combs, high-heeled shoes 
and bracelets? High heels and bracelets - 
are the insignia of the saleswoman; but 
the point of the story is that this "crea- 
tive" skirt-fitter had the individuality to 
despise them. 

I have dwelt on the unreasonableness 
of authors, the wajrwardness of artists. 
It is pleasant to close with a letter from 
a grateful author to a sympathetic airtist. 
Mr. James Lane Allen wrote to Mr. Orson 
Lowell, who had made the drawings for 
The Choir Invisible: "You have created 
your own interpretation of the text, and 
imposed it so successfully upon the eye 
of the author, at least, that he is fain to 
accept yovir personages and your inci- 
dents as prior realities from which his 
story was drawn, rather than as later 
fancies drawn from his story." 

So is the world at pea;ce. 




The Tower of the Metropolitan 

(From the Players' Club — Gramercy Park) 

By Harvey M. Watts 

From this dear close, still left a leafy bower, 
Where simple fronts tell of a memoried past. 
The eye lifts to the soaring Croesus tower,— 
Empearled by qioickening day, a-glow by night. 
Bathed in the spectral rays of hidden light. 
Gnomon far seen of spreading city vast, — 
Telling in face and bell the passing hotiri 
Itself the stage and setting, very sign 
Of headlong shift of act and scene — Repine? 
No; look, reflect, spirit is all, and lest 
Beneath its mass man were foredoomed to cower, 
Though it o'ertop great Babel in its height, 
'Tis but his creature — ^from the first to last 
A painted canvas of his soul's keen zest ! 



